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EXCHANGE OF PERSONS- 
Back Door to Peace? 


An American theatrical troupe puts on “Porgy and Bess” 
in Moscow and wins enthusiastic ovations. 

An American pianist gains top honors in a Soviet musical 
contest and is wildly applauded. 

A Soviet ballet company performs Russian folk dances be- 
fore packed and approving audiences at the New York Met, 
and, by way of encore for its American tour, swings into the 
Virginia reel to the tune of “Turkey in the Straw.” 

That's “exchange of persons.” 

International exchange—a chance for better understanding 
based on closer acquaintanceship—takes place, too, when a 
U.S. farm boy or girl lives and works for a time with some 
farm family abroad in Denmark, in France, in India, or 
wherever it may be, and the son or daughter of that house- 
hold comes to America for a similar experience. 

Exchanging students, exchanging teachers, exchanging ath- 
letes for international contests, exchanging scientific missions 
are all parts of the same idea. 

In the broad sense, a very important element is made up 
also of ordinary tourists. “As you travel abroad”—suggests 
President Eisenhower to the several million Americans ex- 
pected to be touring during 1958—“the respect you show for 
foreign laws and customs, your courteous regard for other 
ways of life, and your speech and manner help mold the 
reputation of our country. Thus, you represent us all in bring- 
img assurance to the people you meet that the United States 
is a friendly nation and one dedicated to the search for world 
peace and to the promotion of the well-being and security of 
the community of nations.” 

During this same year, around seven hundred thousand vis- 
itors will be within our borders. 

It seems likely that exchange of persons will exert an in- 
creasing influence on the course of international relations. 
That’s one reason why the idea has become a part of U.S. 
foreign policy. 

“The most fabulously successful investment ever authorized 
by the United States Congress”—that’s how a Government 
official has described the U.S. State Department's exchange 
of persons program which in the last ten years has sponsored 
\\ exchange of more than 50,000 people between this country 
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\ tional Education, there were over 36,000 foreign students in 
the U.S.A. 

Sadie ty Ct Midie We've been participating in exchange of persons programs 
not just to step up the flow of scientific or technical knowl- 
edge. Our recently signed agreement on exchanges with the 
Soviet Union states that the primary purpose is “the improve- 
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ment of mutual understanding between the peoples of the 
United States and the U. S. S. R.” 

Can greater progress toward better understanding and a 
more peaceful world be made in the atmosphere of meetings 
among ordinary people from all walks of life than in the rare- 
fied diplomatic air of “the Summit”? 

How well does the idea work? What advantages, what dis- 
advantages or dangers are involved? 

What about the backgrounds and foregrounds of the entire 
movement? 

It’s a vital issue, all right, since each of us, as an indi- 
vidual American, may play a role, either at home or abroad, 
in this approach to world peace. 








EXCHANGE BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 


While negotiations for a Summit conference have sputtered 
and stalled, the few months since the signing of the U.S.- 
Soviet agreement on cultural exchanges have seen a startling 
upsurge of unofficial and non-diplomatic good will between 
East and West. Speaking of Van Cliburn, who won the 
Tschaikovsky International Competition in Moscow, cor- 
respondent William J. Jorden, in his dispatch to The New 
York Times, wrote that “A young pianist from Texas has 
done more to promote good relations with the Soviet people 
than any American for a long time.” 

“According to reports from New York,” the Times cor- 
respondent added, “Moscow’s Moiseyev Dance Company are 
creating the same sort of good will for their country in the 
United States.” 

“You have done better than the politicians,” remarked 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan, as the young 
pianist was receiving the congratulations of Prime Minister 
Nikita Khrushchev himself. 

Track squads, weight lifters, chess teams, and wrestlers 
are swelling the list of participants meeting this year in East- 
West competition. The basketball squads we sent over played 
before enthusiastic standing room only crowds who applauded 
as the Russian men’s team lost to the visitors and the Russian 
women’s team won. 

Before the year is out, there'll be further exchanges, in- 
cluding students, delegations of industrialists, scientists, farm- 
ers, college professors, and others in many fields. American 
experts on East-West relations, without discounting the im- 
portance of such individual triumphs as young Cliburn’s, feel 
that group exchanges will in the long run prove more steadily 
effective in producing good relations between the peoples of 
the two countries. 

That's why it is worth watching the start of student ex- 
changes this year. 

Three separate groups thus far are taking part. More are 
anticipated for 1959. During May, five student editors and 
their Russian counterparts exchanged visits. This summer, 
forty Americans and twenty Russian students are visiting each 
other's countries. The major part of the program begins in 
September, with an exchange of twenty students from each 
country for the entire academic year. 

And this year there'll be something else added. For the 
first time since 1947, a U.S. Cabinet officer will visit the 


U.S.S.R. There may be other Government officials, too, 
along with Senators and Congressmen who, in increasing 
numbers, are planning to take a personal look at the Soviet 
Union. Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, accepting 
an invitation first extended by Vladimir Matskevich, Soviet 
Minister of Agriculture, when Mr. Matskevich was touring 
here in 1955 with a delegation of Russian farm experts, plans 
to visit agricultural research centers and farms in the Soviet 
this summer, with a look also, during his ten day stay, at the 
All-Union Agricultural Exhibition in Moscow. 

Why this surge of interest? 

One reason is that for a long time there has been an almost 
complete lack of normal communication between the two 
countries. Nearly twenty years ago Winston Churchill described 
Russia as “a riddle wrapped up in a mystery inside an enigma.” 
The intervening years have not measurably improved the 
puzzle. The simple fact is that Americans don’t know very 
much about the people of the U.S.S.R., and the Russian 
people have had almost no opportunity to learn about us 
except through their government's controlled propaganda. 

If we are to deal realistically with the challenge that the 
Soviet Union poses we need to know more about the U.S.S.R. 

As for Russian knowledge of us, we'd like to break through 
the Soviet curtain of censorship and propaganda designed to 
distort for the Russian people the picture of America. 


The Immediate Background 


Negotiations for exchange of persons with the Soviet Union 
date back to the period during which the United States and 
Russia had been allies in World War II. But American efforts 
to maintain this wartime friendship were frustrated by the 
Soviet “cold war” policy of the later ‘forties, and by the hot 
war in Korea during the ‘fifties. After Stalin’s death, hopes 
were renewed at the Geneva Summit meeting in 1955 that 
the U.S.S.R. might change its uncompromising tactics and 
take a more liberal attitude toward exchanges. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles summed up American policy in a 
seventeen point proposal on the subject. Among the things 
the U.S. wanted were removal of travel restrictions, a free 
exchange of printed matter, the halting of censorship and jam- 
ming of American radio broadcasts, and “freer exchange of 
information and ideas.” 

A few exchanges did result. One was of medical missions. 
The other was the well publicized exchange of farm delega- 
tions. 

The medical mission exchange grew out of a request made 
by the Soviet Government for a visit by U.S.S.R. doctors to 
study our methods of combating polio. The Russian delega- 
tion arrived on January 18, 1956. Among places visited was 
the University of Pittsburgh, where the Soviet doctors con- 
ferred with Dr. Jonas Salk. On February 25—the day the 
Russians left for home—an American delegation of medical 
men set out for a month’s visit to Russia. After their return, 
they made a report: 

“Members of the American Medical Mission . . . believe 
that it would be arrogant, stupid, and even dangerous for the 
United States to ignore Soviet medicine and research. They 
recommend that all appropriate steps be taken to develop 
channels of communication between the medical scientists of 
the Soviet Union and the United States by exchange of 
literature, materials, and personnel. . . . 

“It should be remembered that our ignorance of the Russian 
medical literature is not entirely due to language barriers; 
even more important is the psychological barrier of consider- 
ing this literature not worthy of attention. .. . 

“There seems no risk of consequence to the United States 
involved in getting a clear picture of Soviet medicine and 
medical research. The benefits to the United States seem 
real.”* 


Further U.S. A.-U.S.S.R. negotiations on exchange were 


“Quoted from Public Health Monograph No. 50, 1957, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 





interrupted by the strained relations rising out of Russian 
suppression of the Hungarian revolution in 1956. In the fall 
of 1957, negotiations were formally resumed. On January 27, 
1958, the exchange agreement was signed. 

What advantages, what disadvantages or dangers are in- 
volved in exchange of persons with Russia? 


Russia’s reasons in consenting to the exchange agreement 
are of great interest and importance to us in our quest for 
peace and security. They present a problem deserving careful 
thought. What conjectures can we make as to Russia's 
motives? 


THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS IDEA 


Exchange of persons, or as it is sometimes called, “cultural 
exchange,’ is nothing new. Whenever trade between nations 
is carried on, whenever students study abroad, whenever 
people travel in foreign countries, then cultural exchange 
takes place. 

What is new is the idea that such exchanges might be 
used, not just to gain specific knowledge or to promote trade, 
but to build international understanding. 

The United States, with its citizenry composed as it is of 
a number of nationalities, owes a great deal to cultural ex- 
change. We have never been “isolated” from the rest of the 
world. Our heritage includes what we've gotten from the 
people of many lands. 

One of the first formal exchange programs is that of the 
Rhodes Scholarships. For more than fifty years these scholar- 
ships have enabled Americans and the citizens of the British 
Commonwealth to study at Oxford. It is noteworthy that 
Cecil Rhodes, a private citizen of Great Britain, in setting up 
the program, specified that the scholarships were to go to 
young men who were not merely scholars but all around 
persons and potential leaders who would truly represent their 
countries and would benefit from personal contact with Eng- 
lish culture. 

The first step by the U.S.A. to foster international ex- 
change was taken in 1908 when President Theodore Roosevelt 
authorized an act enabling Chinese students to study in this 
country. 

World War I and the experience of global conflict greatly 











emphasized the need for international understanding. 

In 1921, Herbert Hoover, who had been administrator of 
Belgian War Relief, sponsored an exchange of students be- 
tween Belgium and the U. S. By 1929 there were in Europe 
alone over 700 organizations, both national and international, 
that fostered exchange of persons. This post World War I 
period also saw a great increase of exchange programs in the 
United States. In 1923, the University of Delaware started 
the Junior Year Abroad program, since adopted by other col- 
leges. By 1925, there were 115 U.S. exchange programs. The 
great majority were non-governmental. They were designed 
more to give opportunities for foreign study than to promote 
the cause of peace and understanding. 

But awareness of the need of exchange programs as an 
instrument of our foreign policy was also growing. In 1938, 
on the eve of World War II, our representatives in Congress 
passed the Act For Cooperation With Other American Re- 
publics. This act was designed to cement the ties between this 
country and our neighbors in the hemisphere through a pro- 


gram of cultural exchange. It was the first to emphasize inter- 
national cooperation as its primary goal and was the forerun- 
ner of the present exchange program administered by our 
State Department and other governmental agencies. 

It was after World War II that the cornerstones of the pres- 
ent U.S. exchange program were laid. 

The first came in 1946 when Congress passed the Fulbright 
Act. This act provides that the proceeds from the sale of sur- 
plus war materials abroad be used to finance the education of 





American students in foreign universities and also enable for- 
eign students to come for study to the U.S.A. This act was 
supplemented by the G.I. Bill, under which some 50,000 
American veterans studied abroad. 

The second cornerstone was laid in 1948 when Congress 
passed the Smith-Mundt Act. The general goals—to quote 
from this Information and Educational Exchange Act itself— 
are to “create a better understanding of the United States 
abroad, to develop a greater knowledge of other countries in 
the United States, and to advance the frontiers of learning 
through the exchange of knowledge.” 

Assistant Secretary of State William Benton, part of whose 
job it was to set the program up, felt that “. . . exchange . . . 
is the most important single activity . . . for the long pull. 
There is greater long-range value out of face to face contacts, 
and the intimate knowledge that comes through exchange of 
professors, students, technicians, than in the more transitory 
or temporary results gained through information activities.” 

The program centers around the interchange between the 
U.S.A. and other countries of persons who, by virtue of their 
interests and careers at home and their activities and contacts 
while abroad, can best explain our institutions and be of 
mutual benefit to us and to peoples in participating countries. 

The tenth anniversary of the Smith-Mundt Act was cele- 
brated in January, 1958, by the signing of the exchange agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. At the ceremony, President 
Eisenhower referred to the Smith-Mundt Act as “the basic 
legislation of our Government’s overseas information and cul- 
tural exchange programs” and added that “these programs 
are an important part of our effort to convey to everybody in 
the world a simple, basic truth: America wants peace.” 


Support from the People 


Though part of a national program, a very large share of 
what's being done is carried on and paid for by private or- 
ganizations and people. 

For example, Van Cliburn and Joyce Flissler, an American 
violinist who placed seventh in the now famous Moscow com- 
petition, traveled to the U.S.S.R. on a grant from the Martha 
Baird Rockefeller Aid to Music Program. A third American 
contestant paid his own way. Once inside Russia, the Soviet 
Government took care of contestants’ expenses. Bob Hoffman, 
an American bar bell manufacturer and enthusiast for the 
sport, is underwriting the $20,000 cost of staging the US.- 
Soviet weight lifting competitions going on in this country 
and is coaching the American team. The visit of the Soviet 
farmers to Iowa and elsewhere in 1955 was sponsored by a 
newspaper, The Des Moines Register. A group of American 
veterans of the Elbe River crossing during World War II 
have annually raised their own funds for reunions with Rus- 
sian veterans of the same historic campaign and meeting. 





The American part of this summer's exchange of forty 
American and twenty Russian students is under the auspices 
of the Council of Student Travel. The Council is made up of 
five sponsoring agencies,t paying about one-third of each stu- 
dent’s costs, with the individual student responsible for the 
rest. Costs of the visit by the Russian students are being taken 
care of by their government. 

A statement included in the U.S.-Soviet exchange agree- 
ment comments as follows on the differences in situation in 
either country: 

“, . . On the United States side, the exchanges will, for the 
most part, be carried out by private persons and organizations. 
In the United States, private persons cannot, of course, be 
directed to participate in such activities. During the course of 
the negotiations the various persons, firms and corporations 
concerned with the proposed exchanges were consulted, and 
they have expressed their willingness and desire to partici- 
pate.” 


This statement expresses our fundamental philosophy as a 
nation and our belief in the right of individual freedom. But 
it also indirectly brings up the problem as to whether our 
government should foot more or less of the bill for the ex- 
change program. Should costs be borne mostly by private or- 
ganizations and individuals, or by the Federal Government? 
What are the advantages, what the disadvantages, either way? 


Private Enterprise Doing a Job 


There are a great number of private organizations on the 
job. Most of their programs are described in the two hand- 
books listed in the box on this page. 

Programs are being sponsored by such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts, Kiwanis, Rotary International, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs. Several American copper 
companies with large holdings in Chile provide fellowships 
for Chilean students in this country. Several air lines offer 
free travel for certain scholarship winners coming to America. 
Virtually every American university offers scholarships for 
foreign students, as do such foundations as the Rockefeller, 
Ford, Guggenheim, and Carnegie. Foundations also sponsor 
foreign study grants for Americans, thus supplementing the 
Government's Fulbright program. 


In the limited space of this guide, it is possible to mention 
only a handful as examples of the rest: 

The Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York, a private organization which 
acts as a clearing house for different programs, both govern- 
mental and private. It coordinates and administers these pro- 
grams at home and abroad. 

The International Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE), con- 
ducted by The National 4-H Club Foundation, 8561 Fenton 
Street, Silver Spring, Maryland, enables 150 young people to 
come to the U.S. to live and work on farms for four to six 
months, while sending 150 young American farmers abroad 
for a similar period. 

The American Field Service International Scholarships, 
113 East 30th Street, New York 16, N. Y., enable several hun- 
dred foreign teen-agers each year to spend a year in the U.S., 
living with American families and attending American high 
schools. 

The Experiment in International Living, Putney, Ver- 
mont, sends American students abroad for summer visits in 
a foreign country, including up to a month’s stay in a private 
home. 

The American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, undertakes public 
service projects in foreign countries with the help of American 
teen-agers. Typical projects have included repairing earth- 
quake damage in Greece and aid to flood devastated countries 
in North Europe. 

The English Speaking Union, 19 East 54th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y., supports a program whereby American and 
English students are exchanged for a year of study in prepara- 
tory schools. 

ANTA International Exchange Program, ANTA, 1545 


Broadway, New York City, sponsors tours of American stage 
plays abroad, and participates in international drama festivals. 

People-to-People, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, 
N.Y., concerns itself with the friendly reception of foreign 
visitors and with what Americans can do to cultivate friendli- 
ness abroad. 


+Sponsors are the Committee on Friendly Relations, the Experiment in International Living, the Lisle Fellowship of the University of Michigan, the 
National Student Councils of the YMCA-YWCA, and the Ecumenical Voluntary Service of the United Student Christian Council. 





COMING — In Volume VIII, starting in September, guides on reappraising our South American policy, on education, 
on atoms for peace, and other topics of vital importance. 
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